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Message from the President of the United States 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
August 11, 1951 
TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS: 


We in the United States and the free world 
do not place our faith in war. We want peace, and we 
work for it. 


The peoples of the free world must therefore 
collectively build the kind of military, economic and 
industrial strength which will deter the aggressor and 
may completely discourage his aggressive intentions 
from attempted fulfillment. We in the free world must 
also make sure that, in defending freedom against ex- 
ternal attack, we promote its strength against internal 
subversion or disintegration. Peace and freedom depend 
on collective measures of this sort. 


A special sense of urgency attaches to the 
meetings of the American Federation of Teachers as it 
considers "Education for Security and International 
Peace.” Only as American adults, youths, and children 
fully understand the necessities of world cooperation 
and international friendship; only as all of us are 
ready to sacrifice personal comfort and selfish ad- 
vantage for the common purposes of peace and friendship, 
can we expect to win. 
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Strenuous but Stimulating— 
That's an AFT Convention 


T THE HEIGHT of the discussion on one 
of the most controversial issues at the 
AFT convention in Grand Rapids, two dele- 
gates attending their first AFT convention were 
heard expressing enthusiastic approval of the 
spirit in which the meeting was conducted. “I 
have never attended a convention like this one!” 
exclaimed the one delegate. “Here everyone 
has a chance to speak up. Delegates listen to 
all the arguments on both sides of controversial 
questions and then make up their own minds.” 
“T like especially the ‘give and take’ spirit,” 
commented the other delegate. “You can really 
see the democratic process at work here. No 
one could ever describe an AFT convention 
adequately. Only the experience of being a 
delegate can give you an understanding of 
what goes on.” 

“Until now the AFT was only a name to 
me,” said another delegate. “But now I feel 
I’m part of a lively, growing -organization.” 

Old-timers at AFT conventions know that 
these annual meetings are always strenuous but 


stimulating. Where but at an AFT convention 


could the following situation have developed: 
After a morning schedule of committee meet- 
ings and a business session, a luncheon session, 
and a crowded afternoon session, delegates de- 
cided that they would allow just enough time 
to eat dinner before returning for an extra 
evening session—to be followed by a social 
program arranged by the Grand Rapids local. 

And who would believe that at that evening 
session the proposals to amend the AFT con- 
stitution were so exciting that the delegates 
were extremely reluctant to close the meeting 
in order to attend an excellent program of 
entertainment? “This is more interesting than 
any entertainment program could be,” some of 
the delegates were heard to say. 

But when finally they tore themselves away 
from consideration of the problem of amend- 
ing the AFT constitution, they found that a 
most enjoyable program of music and dancing 
had been prepared for them. Some of the dele- 
gates, unfortunately, had to miss it because 
they had to finish their committee work that 
night. And many attended meetings that started 


The credentials committee registering the delegates to the 34th annual AFT convention 
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at 11:30 p.m.. after the conclusion of the social 
program. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE 
CONVENTION 


What were some of the questions that so 
absorbed the attention of the delegates to the 
thirty-fourth annual AFT convention? Here 
are a few of them: 

1. Extra-curricular activities. Which 
extra-curricular activities are justifiable educa- 
tionally? Should they be assigned to teachers 
or should they be assumed voluntarily? Should 
the classroom schedule be adjusted to allow 
for the extra time involved in extra-curricular 
activities, or should teachers receive extra pay 
for extra-curricular duties? (See page 22 for 
the convention statement on extra-curricular 
activities. ) 

2., Teachers’ salaries and degrees. 
Should teachers’ salaries be based partly on 
the degrees held by them? To what extent 
should non-credit courses, courses which do 
not lead to a degree but are helpful to the 
teachers in their work, and educational activi- 
ties such as travel be considered in establish- 
ing salary schedules? What should be done in 
the case of the teacher who does not have a 
cegree but has had many years of valuable 
experience and has done an excellent job? If 
objective standards such as those based on 
degrees are not set, how can we prevent the 
basing of salaries on political favoritism? 

(After much debate these questions were fi- 
nally referred to the Executive Council, which 
has asked the AFT Commission on Educational 
Reconstruction to prepare a statement on the 
subject for consideration by the Council at its 
December meeting.) 

3. Attacks on modern educational 
methods. How can teachers meet the irra- 
tional and prejudiced attacks on modern edu- 
cational methods and still work for improve- 
ment in our schools through sane curricular 
revision based on sound educational standards? 
(See page 24 for convention recommendations 
on this question.) 

4. Loyalty oaths. What should be the 
attitude of teachers toward loyalty oaths? How 
can teachers convince the public that they are 
and wish to remain loyal citizens of their state 
and of the nation, and at the same time make 
clear the dangers from the imposition pf “loy- 
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alty oaths”? (See page 28 for the convention 
resolution on loyalty oaths.) 

5. Non-segregated locals. How can the 
AFT maintain a policy of having no segregated 
locals and still organize locals in areas where 
segregation is traditional? (See page 24 for 
the statement of principles and program of 
action presented by the committee on demo- 
cratic human relations and adopted by the 
convention.) 

Of course there were also several problems 
related to AFT organization and to the opera- 
tion of the AFT national office. 


ELECTIONS 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
was another subject of intense interest to most 
of the delegates, and there was vigorous cam- 
paigning. For the results of the election, see 
above. 

The election of AFT delegates to the AFL 
convention was determined by a roll call vote. 
The following five persons represented the AFT 
at the AFL convention held in San Francisco in 
September: Selma Borchardt, John Eklund, 
Arthur Elder, Irvin Kuenzli, and Joseph Landis. 


ADDRESSES AND PANEL 
DISCUSSIONS 

Although a large part of the convention was 
devoted to committee meetings and committee 
reports, there was time for a number of 
thought-provoking addresses and panel discus- 
sions. 





At the opening session on Monday morning, 
August 20, at which Miss Ina McNeal of Grand 
Rapids presided, the delegates were greeted by 
the Hon. Paul G. Goebel, Mayor of Grand 
Rapids; Leon Knappen, President of the Grand 
Rapids Federation of Labor; George Dean, 
President of the Michigan Federation of La- 
bor; and Benjamin Buikema, Superintendent 
of the Grand Rapids Schools. 

President John Eklund and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Irvin Kuenzli presented their reports at 
the Monday afternoon session. 

At the open meeting held on Monday eve- 
ning, Dr. Anna Arnold Hedgeman, of the Fed- 
eral Security Administration, speaking as an 
individual, made a stirring address on “Protect- 
ing Human Values—A Midcentury Appraisal.” 

Most of the Tuesday morning session was 
devoted to the report by AFT’s Washington 
Representative, Selma Borchardt. 

A lively panel discussion on “Attacks on 
Public Education” provided the program for 
the Tuesday luncheon meeting. The chairman 
of the panel was Dr. George Axtelle, member 


of AFT Local 2, formerly an AFT vice-presi- 


Dr. George Axtelle presiding at a luncheon session 


Georce Dean, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan 
Federation of Labor, 
addressing the conven- 
tion at the opening ses- 
ston 


dent, now chairman of the Department of His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education, School of 
Education, New York University. The panel 


speakers were: David Selden, AFL organizer 
for the AFT; Hazel Grieger, social science 
teacher and member of the AFT local in Gary, 
Ind.; Jeanette Veatch, School of Education, 
New York University, member of AFT Local 2; 
Edgar W. Waugh, member of AFT Local 686, 
the Michigan State Normal Teachers Federa- 
tion at Ypsilanti. So challenging were the 
speakers that an important national weekly 
asked for a verbatim report of the speeches. 
Excerpts from the speeches or summaries of 
them will be published in a later issue of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER. 

The principal event Tuesday afternoon was 
an address by His Excellency, Reverend Bishop 
Francis J. Haas, who spoke on “Building Our 
Internal Defenses” (see page 21 for excerpts). 
Following this address Arthur Elder presented 
a report for the AFT Commission on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. 

A symposium on “Building Mental Health” 
was presented Tuesday evening, with Bessie 





Slutsky of Chicago serving as chairman. Par- 
ticipants were: Clara Gluck, New York; Doro- 
thy Matheny, Toledo; Mary Kastead, Detroit; 
Janice Fink, Chicago. Each speaker explained 
what was being done in her own school system 
to preserve the mental health of teachers. 

In the Wednesday morning panel on “Meet- 
ing Attacks on Public Education and Academic 
Freedom,” Meyer Halushka of Chicago acted 
as chairman, and the participants were: Mrs. 
Natalie Green, Durham, N. C.; Ann Maloney, 
Gary, Ind.; John Fewkes, Chicago, Ill.; Aileen 
W. Howard, Los Angeles, Calif.; Myron Tripp, 
Great Falls, Mont. Each speaker discussed sig- 
nificant situations in his own area. 

The report of the AFT Executive Council 
was given by Vice-President Mary Cadigan of 
Boston at the Wednesday afternoon session. 

At the banquet on Wednesday evening, the 
Hon. G. Mennen Williams, Governor of Michi- 
gan, greeted the delegates. The principal speak- 
er of the evening was the Hon. John Sherman 
Cooper, former U.S. Senator from Kentucky 
and U.S. delegate to the United Nations. 

He discussed the great significance of the 
UN action in opposing aggression in Korea 
and the necessity of supporting a policy of 
collective security. 

“There is too little understanding in this 
country about the effort that is being made in 
Europe, and particularly in Great Britain and 
France,” he said. 

“We must continue to help our allies build 
their military strength,” he declared. “But as 
our country pursues with vigor its defensive 
program, it is imperative also that the free 
nations of the world, and particularly our 
country, have the courage and imagination to 





ARTHUR ELper, 
chairman of the 
AFT Commission 
on Educational 
Reconstruction, 
reporting on the 
work of the Com- 
mission 


explore every other avenue which might lead 


to a firmer and surer solution of the impasse 
which divides us from the Soviet Union. . . . 

“It is important that we talk to the peoples 
of the world in terms of their economic and 
social advancement, as well as ‘in terms of 
military preparedness.” 

He stressed also the importance of continued 
efforts in this country “to secure an actual 
consummation of the civil and human rights 
of all our people, without regard to their color 
or their race or their position in life in this 
country. That would be a great demonstration 
for the peoples of the world.” 

The luncheon meeting Thursday was under 
the auspices of the AFT committee on demo- 
cratic human relations, with Layle Lane, of New 
York, as chairman. Mr. Phillips, Director of 
the Urban League in Grand Rapids, and Mrs. 
Iva Marie Cooper, of San Francisco, described 
the human relations picture in their respective 
communities. After their talks the Hon. R. S. 
Chhatari, alternate representative of Pakistan to 
the United Nations, addressed the group. 


Meyer Halushka serving as chairman in a panel discussion 
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legislation, social and economic trends 


: union techniques, resolutions, 
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President Eklund Outlines 
Vital Issues for 1951-52 


RESIDENT John Eklund opened his ad 


dress with the statement that although there 


are many areas in which AFT members may 
disagree, those areas are relatively unimportant 
when compared with the many vital issues on 
which the members agree and around which 
the AFT was founded and has developed. 

“This is the hour in which we ought to. . . 
sit together . . . with a great common purpose 
to write a program which will attract the lib- 
eral forces in the country and which can send 
us back into the field to do the job in the 
local communities,” he said. 


AFT's organizational needs 

Calling attention to the organizational needs 
of the AFT, Mr. Eklund recommended: 

1. That in areas where individual states can 
not support full-time field representatives, bi- 
lateral agreements be worked out between the 
national AFT and groups of states, so that field 
representatives may be employed jointly, under 
the direction of the Executive Council, and as- 
signed to such areas in order to provide serv- 
ice to the existing locals and to work for or- 
ganizational expansion in those sections. 

2. That consideration be given to develop- 
ing a national program of insurance coverage. 

3. That attention be directed to methods 
which locals have found useful in establishing 
collective bargaining rights with their school 
boards. 

4. That every effort be made to obtain great 
er publicity for the activities of the AFT, espe- 
cially through stories with a Washington, D.C. 
date line. 


threats to the teacher's freedom and welfare 

Of major concern to the AFT, declared Mr. 
Eklund, are the serious threats to the freedom 
and welfare of the teacher. In this connection 
he cited recent instances of indiscriminate dis- 
missal of teachers in the Iowa School for the 
Deaf, in the Vocational School in Miami, Flor- 
ida, and in Kellogg, Idaho. He referred also to 
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the attempts of some school boards or admin- 
istrators to impose unfair assignments upon 
teachers or to overburden them with extra-cur- 
ricular activities, thus making their positions 
intolerable. He condemned the attacks that are 
being made in some places on the single salary 
schedule. “We shall fight any and all attempts 
to create second- and third-class teachers,” he 
said. 

President Eklund pointed out some of the 
serious results, both to students and to teach- 
ers, of the wave of intimidation that is sweep- 
ing the country and finding expression in some 
places in “loyalty oaths” which may be used to 
restrict the professional and civil rights of 
teachers. 

In discussing the dwindling real income of 
teachers, Mr. Eklund stated that the actual rise 
in the cost of living is much greater than is in- 
dicated by the price indexes of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, since those indexes fail to 
take into account many important items. 


four pressing needs of the schools 

“Four tremendous needs stand out as we con- 
sider the educational conditions of our nation,” 
said Mr. Eklund. He listed these needs as: (1) 
school housing; (2) professional staffing; (3) 
school revenues; (4) preservation of basic ed- 
ucational reform. 

School housing: A total of 520,000 classroom 
units will be needed within the next ten years 
merely to keep pace with current demands, he 
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said. This estimate is based on the following 
figures: 

1. By 1959-60 we shall need 27° 000 class- 
room units to take care of an esti. :ated eight- 
million increase in school populatic n. 

2. One out of five of our existing school 
buildings is in need of extensive repair or re- 
modeling, and 150,000 of these classroom uniis 
must be replaced within the next ten years be- 
cause they are fire traps. Many of these struc- 
tures are from 60 to 100 years old. 

3. Because of shifts in population and re- 
organization of school districts we must face 
the need of an additional 60,000 units. 

4. The extension of the free school to the 
kindergarten and to the 13th and 14th years 
brings an additional requirement of 40,000 
units. 

This total of 520,000 classroom units would 
cost approximately thirteen billion dollars. But 
an expenditure of thirteen billion dollars over 
a ten-year period is not disproportionate when 
compared with a defense budget of 56 billion 
dollars for one year. 

Professional staffing: The increasing enroll 
ment alone demands an additional 35,000 
teachers a year, he said. Since some 70,000 
teachers must be replaced each year, a total 
of more than 100,000 new teachers fresh from 
the teacher training institutions is required 
each year. “It is not surprising that with this 
demand we are still forced in many states to 
dig deep into the manpower barrel and fre- 
quently come up with inadequately prepared 
personnel,” said Mr. Eklund. 

School revenues: “There still remains on the 
part of many school boards a peculiar reticence 
to let the community in on the full needs of 
the school. As a consequence drastic reductions 
in program are made, class size is increased, 
and special projects and services are aban- 
doned. A scientific and technical age, a war of 
ideas, demands an alert and competent citizen- 
ry. For every dwindling of school service we 
may expect to pay dearly in civilian compe- 
tence and technical ‘know-how.’ We should ex- 
pect to pay at least 15% of our national income 
for the education of tomorrow’s citizens.” 

Preservation of basic educational reform: 
Mr. Eklund referred to the systematic attacks 


which are being made on the schools by ex- 


ploiting the legitimate grievances of community 
groups and subverting the real purpose for 
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which these groups were originally formed. 
“For the past two years there has been a well 
planned drive to capture the public schools by 
indicting all the changes of the past twenty 
years. 

“It is the purpose of the AFT to take ag- 
gressive leadership in preserving the best in 
the experimental programs of the 30's and 40's. 
Your Executive Council is at present planning 
the first step in such a major evaluation of 
American education. 

“Contrary to the propaganda disseminated 
by these groups, the best in American educa- 
tion today seeks to: 

“]. Preserve and develop the dignity of each 
and every individual child. 

“2. Develop the skills and tools with which 
each child may be a fruitfully functioning mem- 
ber of soc iety. 

“3. Develop in each child the full under- 
standing of the rights of others, as individuals 
and as groups. 

“4. Develop to the greatest degree possible 
the powers of factual analysis and of reasoning. 

“5. Engender in the child spiritual and moral 
responsibility to himself and his fellows. 

“The coming year will see the AFT weighing 
the American educational program against such 


criteria as these.” 


our international responsibilities 

“Not only do we operate on the community 
level in defense of teachers and for the benefit 
of children, on the state level for sound educa- 
tional and teacher legislation, and on the na- 
tional level for the enactment of progressively 
better legislation and administration in all the 
fields that relate to our concept of education; 
but increasingly today there is laid upon us a 
responsibility to become a major force in the 
structuring of a peaceful world and a satisfy- 
ing abundant life for people everywhere.” 

1s a teachers’ organization we should develop 
specific programs which lead to a better under- 
standing between the peoples of the world and 
to direct contact with teachers abroad on the 
basis of our common objectives, said Mr. Ek- 
lund. He reported that the AFT Executive 
Council had under consideration, as a step in 
this direction, a bilateral program of textbook 
analysis with the teachers of France. 

He called attention to the program for teach- 
er exchange and to the many opportunities for 


teachers to serve abroad in connection with the 





Technical Assistance program for the under- 
developed areas of the world. He said that dur- 
ing the coming year these programs would 
probably be increased and that the AFT na- 
tional office should have from member locals 
the names of any persons equipped to partici- 
pate in such programs, together with statements 
of the capacities in which they might serve. 

In our social science courses we have the 
responsibility of so teaching the function of 
the United Nations and the philosophy of col- 
lective security that the UN may become in- 
creasingly workable or that out of it may come 
the long steps to a more functional world or- 
ganization of states. “We must understand and 
operate within the various agencies set up to 
develop liaison between the various segments 
of our interest and their counterparts abroad 
—UNESCO, the ILO, FAO, WHO, and the 
others in the UN structure.” 

As a@ trade union we should pledge ourselves 
to support the International Secretariat of 
White Collar Unions, which is a functioning 
division of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, he said. “The White Collar 
Secretariat represents the open door to effective 
cooperation with trade unionists of our craft 
throughout the free world. We are proud to be 
an integral part of that great movement.” 

To carry out the ICFTU program we must 
strive to protect the social and economic rights 
of workers and to establish freedom of associa- 
tion for workers everywhere. The program in- 


volves also the creation of ever broadening 
areas of international cooperation. “The major 
task lies with the economically advanced na- 
tions in assisting the underdeveloped areas by 
means of technical assistance, progressive leg- 
islation and administration (especially as re- 
gards labor), and social and agrarian policies 
which may free the enslaved. It is here that 
continuously increasing cooperation must come 
with our parent body, our international bodies, 
and the United Nations.” 

As individual classroom teachers we may as- 
sist in many ways: 

1. By the use of materials and teaching aids 
available from the UN and all the specialized 
agencies of the UN, and also from the inter- 
national labor movement. 

2. By political action in electing to Congress 
persons who are favorable to world responsi- 
bility and cooperation. 

3. By active participation in local and state 
programs in support of UNESCO. 

4. By constant study of all the plans and 
recommendations presented by responsible 
groups in the area of economic cooperation and 
world government. 

5. By attendance and participation in central 
bodies and in labor committees whose jurisdic- 
tion is education or foreign affairs. 

6. By being publicly counted as often as 
possible among those who subscribe to our re- 
sponsibility as a nation to the brotherhood of 
man. 


Between cenvention sessions Gilbert Anderson (seated at head oj table), U.S. Department of State, 
assists a workshop committee on international relations 
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The Union in Action 


in 1951 


Adapted from the convention address of 
IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


AFT Secretary-Treasurer 


TOMFTY-NINE new locals were chartered dur- 

ing the 1950-51 fiscal year. Nearly every 
year one or two states emerge as areas of out- 
standing membership growth. This year Mich- 
igan had the largest number of new locals, with 
twelve to its credit. Idaho ranks second, with 
ten, and Massachusetts third, with seven. Two 
states, California and Minnesota, had three new 
locals chartered. Each of the following six states 
organized two new locals: Colorado, Florida, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin. 

One new local was chartered in Hawaii and 
in the following eleven states: Connecticut, 
lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, 
and West Virginia. 

Sometimes the false criticism of the AFT is 
expressed that the organization is interested 
only in securing better salaries for teachers. 
While the wide program of professional and 
social action of the AFT and its parent body, 
the AFL, are ample evidence of the absurdity 
of such a statement, it is true that provision of 
adequate school finance and better salaries for 
teachers are major objectives of the AFT. Tra- 
ditionally the labor movement of the United 
States has had two major objectives: (1) to 
improve the working conditions of the crafts- 
man, and (2) to improve the standards of the 
craft itself. As Dr. John Childs, of Columbia 
University, has frequently pointed out, a third 
objective, which has not been adequately 
stressed, has been the protection and extension 
of the principles of democratic living. 
the major objectives of the AFT 

Stated simply in the tradition of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, it might be said that 
three of the major objectives of the AFT also 
have been: (1) improving the working condi- 
tions of teachers, (2) improving the teaching 
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profession, and (3) defending and extending 
democratic living through education and labor. 

The problem of providing better salaries for 
teachers and the problem of providing better 
educational facilities for children are insep- 
arable. In installing new charters we say to 
new locals: “In peace or in war, in adversity 
or in prosperity, the children must come first.” 
In a democratic society this declaration is 
profoundly true. Yet the serious crisis in edu- 
cation which has existed during the last few 
years has resulted largely from inadequate sal- 
aries. The children have suffered because many 
teachers were not paid a living wage and were 
compelled to leave the profession in order to 
support themselves economically. 
the need of adequate retirement systems 

Since even the best teacher salary schedules 
in the nation provide only modest incomes for 
teachers, it is of vital importance that ade- 
quate retirement programs be provided for 
teachers. Only a small minority of the teachers 
of the United States would be able to provide 
personal retirement programs through savings 
from their salaries. In fact the great majority 
of teachers in the United States are unable to 
provide adequate insurance programs to pro- 
tect their dependents in case of death or dis- 
ability. 

Adequate retirement programs, as in the case 
of adequate salaries, are directly related to 
the education and welfare of children. Worry 
over economic problems and fear of destitu- 
tion in old age are destructive factors in the 
work of any classroom teacher. Purely from 
the standpoint of efficient administration and 





sound procedure it is good business, therefore, 
to provide for teachers adequate retirement 
programs as well as adequate salaries. 

Realizing the vital importance of sound re- 
tirement systems for teachers the research de- 
partment and the standing committee on pen- 
sions and retirement have collected and made 
available to locals and state federations source 
material on retirement programs. An attempt 
to write a model bill on pensions has run into 
great difficulties because of the variation in the 
laws and in the wealth of the several states. The 
standards which might reasonably be attained 
in one state might be far below those attainable 
in another state. Unless a model bill contained 
the highest standards existing in the nation, it 
might prove to be detrimental to the states with 
the highest standards. At the same time the 
presentation in some states of a bill with the 
standards which exist in some of the other 
states, might tend to “kill” the legislation en- 
tirely. It seemed best, therefore, to outline cer- 
tain general principles and to make available 
the best plans now in existence in the nation. 

As a general goal, which has already been 
surpassed in some states, teachers should be 
able to retire with at least half of their salaries 
at the approximate age of 60. It should be 
expected that such a program, to be actuarially 
sound, will cost at least 12% of the payroll 
for future service alone. Unless past or prior 
service is liquidated by a lump sum amount 
voted by the legislature, it must be expected 
that an additional percentage of the payroll 
must be paid for this purpose. In one state 
this amount is now 9% of the payroll. It can- 
not be expected—from the actuarial standpoint 
—that a payment of 5% by the teacher and a 
payment of 5% by the state will be adequate 
to support a sound pension system. 


AFT's defense of tenure 

One of the most important phases of the 
program of action of the AFT is protection of 
teachers from dismissal from their positions 
without just cause. 

The AFT takes the position that the first duty 
of a member of a teacher’s union is to do effi- 
cient work in instructing children in the class- 
room and that union protection should not be 
extended to teachers who are not professionally 
competent. On the other hand, the AFT be- 
lieves that dismissal of teachers for political 
reasons or for other unjust reasons constitutes 
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one of the most serious violations of the prin- 
ciples of democratic government. 

During the past year a number of important 
tenure battles have been fought by the AFT, 
and grants of various amounts have been allo- 
cated from the defense fund to the following 
locals to assist in battling against unfair dis- 
missal of teachers: 

1. Butte Teachers Union, Montana 

2. Los Angeles Teachers Union, California 

3. Cass Township Federation of Teachers, 

Pennsylvania 

Sacramento Federation of Teachers, Cali- 
fornia 

Indianapolis Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Indiana 

Shoshone County Federation of Teachers, 
Idaho 

lowa School for the Deaf Teachers Union, 
Iowa 

Tri-Cities Federation of Teachers, Illinois 
Miami Federation of Vocational Teach- 
rs, Florida 
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The Free Teachers’ Unions 


Form an International Organi- 


zation Within the ICFTU 


Left to right: 

C. Walusinski (France), Assistant 
Secretary 

1. R. Kuenzli (AFT Secretary- 
Treasurer), President 

M. M. Van de Moortel (Belgium), 


General Secretary 


During the past year the AFT has cooper- 
ated actively in establishing an international 
organization of teachers’ unions, as recom- 
mended by the 1946 convention. In accordance 
with the recommendations_ of_the organizing 
conference in Brussels in April, a meeting was 


arranged in Paris on August 6-7 to establish 


the new international organization. Represen- 
tatives included union teachers from France, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
the United States, as well as Spanish teachers 
in exile and Polish teachers in exile. Represen- 
tatives of the teachers’ union of Japan were 
unable to get to the meeting as they had 
planned. 

In a statement adopted at the Paris meeting 
the new teachers’ organization declared that 
one of its principal objectives would be to as- 
sist in marshalling the strength of the 50 mil- 
lion members of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions in support of pub- 
lic education as the indispensable basis of 
democratic government. The organization de- 
clared that every child in the free world re- 
gardless of race, creed, eck. color, or the eco- 
nomic status of its parents, should have the 
right to secure the full education to which it 
is entitled, in terms of its ability and its interest. 

A second objective set forth by the new or- 
ganization is that of “concretizing,” through 
the free labor movement of the world, the edu- 
cational objectives set forth by the United Na- 


tions and UNESCO. 
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i CGT-FO 
So vera 


OSTIERS 


First OFFICERS OF THE IFFTU 


The present membership of the teachers’ or- 
ganizations associated with the new organiza- 
tion is estimated at approximately 700,000. 
The official name of the new organization is 
“The International Federation of Free Teach- 
ers Unions” (SPIE—Syndicat Professionel In- 
ternational de Enseignement). 

The first officers elected for the new federa- 
tion are: 

President: Irvin Kuenzli, AFT Secretary- 

Treasurer 
General Secretary: M. M. Van de Moortel, 
Secretary, Belgian Teachers Union 
Walusinski, Secre- 
tary, French Teachers Union 

The election of an officer of the AFT as the 
first president of the International Federation 
of Free Teachers Unions will bring te the AFT 
an enlarged responsibility and a greater oppor- 


Assistant Secretary: C. 


tunity for service to the teachers of the world. 

Several of the representatives at the Paris 
Conference expressed the opinion that inter- 
national organization of labor and education 
is the greatest force in the world today for 
establishing peace and protecting democracy 
in the free world. The teachers’ unions of the 
world, at the crossroads of these two powerful 
forces, are in a strategic position to make a 
significant contribution to the troubled world 


in which we live. 





A Legislative Program 
for 1951-52 


Excerpts from the convention address of 


SELMA BORCHARDT 


AFT’s Washington Representative. 


7 ASHINGTON is solemnly tense. The grim 
possibilities of war and the threat of war, 
coupled with the lack of a unified, coordinated 
program, hang heavily over us. We as a nation 
want peace—lasting peace. Peace with free- 
dom! Lasting peace with freedom can be built 
only on social and economic justice, on national 
and international morality. Such freedom is 
built upon international, national, and personal 
responsibilities. 

The 82nd Congress gives us little hope. There 
seems to be no sense of responsibility in de- 
veloping a broad sound program in this crisis. 
There is a wide-spread reckless disregard for 
the dangers with which our nation is faced and 
for the welfare of our people. There is no po- 
tent, cogent party direction coming from either 
major party. While we in America don’t like 
party discipline, we should like party responsi- 
bility. But there is none. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


General federal aid 


This Congress will not enact any bills to pro- 
vide general federal aid for education. In fact, 
we can now say that no Congress for some time 
to come will enact any bills to provide general 
federal aid for education. The only hope for 
federal aid lies in the enactment of specific bills 


for specific purposes. 


Federal aid to raise salaries 
of public school teachers 


Senator James Murray introduced in this 
session $990 to provide aid expressly for pub- 
lic school teachers’ salaries. The bill is of special 
merit because it provides a plan for the alloca- 
tion and distribution of federal funds in such 
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a manner as to assure equitable distribution 
within as well as among the states. 


Federal aid for school construction 


Senator Hubert Humphrey will continue to 
press for legislation embodying the principles 
of a good school program and a sound con- 
struction program. His bill of last year pro- 
viding for a survey of school construction needs 
serves well as a basis for determining an equi- 
table plan for distribution of federal funds for 
school construction. 

Up to now about 30 bills on school construc- 
tion have been introduced. The best of these is 
the Bailey Bill. There are also bills providing 
for loans for construction, bills to treat school 
construction as a part of the Public Works 
Program, bills to make sure there will be no 
deductions in grants because of previous aid 
under WPA or any other federal appropriation, 
bills for the so-called “protection for large 
cities,” and bills to provide funds for school 
facilities. 

It is not likely that any of these bills for 
general building aid will be considered at this 
time. However, “defense aid” for war-impacted 
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areas will be continued and probably expanded. 

Grants totaling $46,500,000 were reserved 
for 100 school construction projects in federally 
affected local school areas and on federal prop- 
erty in the fall of 1950. The funds were appro- 
priated by the Congress under Public Law 815. 

This fund enabled the federal government to 
meet what they deemed the most urgent school 
construction needs in approximately 10 per- 
cent of those localities where federal govern- 
ment activities have greatly increased the de- 
mands on state and local facilities. 

The Office of Education reported that 697 
school districts had applied for assistance up 
to March 12, 1951. Of this number, they re- 
ported 528 have submitted construction projects 
calling for $182,000,000 in federal funds. In 
addition to this, $51,000,000 more is needed 
for construction of schools on federal property, 
and approximately $7,000,000 for temporary 
school construction, making .a total need of 
$240,000,000 at this time. 

Under the terms of Public Law 815, when 
funds available are not sufficient to permit al- 
location for all eligible construction projects, 
available funds are to be allotted on relative 
urgency of need, the Office of Education states. 

Our locals from communities in need of such 
aid are urged to check with their superintend- 
ents to make sure that their requests have gone 
in to the regional office in proper form. 


Federal aid for scholarship loans 
for needy worthy students 


Senator James Murray continues to press for 
legislation to provide scholarship loans for 
needy worthy students. Noting the desperate 
need for more physicians in this country, he is 
putting great effort into securing the enactment 
of $337, which would give aid to medical col- 
leges and afford more students the opportunity 
to study medicine. The urgent need for this 
legislation has not lessened the opposition of 
the American Medical Association to its enact- 
ment. It now seems likely that the bill will pass 
the Senate but will be buried in the House. 

The Senate Committee’s program is based on 
a findine which shows that: 
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1. A shortage of medical personnel essen- 
tial to the present and future well-being of the 
armed forces and the nation does exist. 

2. This deficit will increase during the exist- 
ing emergency unless facilities and training op- 
portunities are reinforced and enlarged. 

3. Because of extremely high training and 
facility costs and comparatively low incomes, 
schools cannot be maintained on a stable finan- 
cial basis with existing enrollments. These con- 
ditions have even further discouraged the build- 
ing and equipping of schools and enlargement 
of existing facilities. 


Federal aid to help eradicate 
adult illiteracy 


Senator Harvey Kilgore continues to work 
for legislation to help eradicate adult illiteracy. 
Senator Kilgore, who has actively supported the 
international program to bring technical assist- 
ance to friendly nations in need thereof, now 
points to the fact that surely we should, as a 
nation, do as much in our own country for 
those who have been denied the opportunity to 
secure basic educational training as we do for 
our friendly neighbors. We who so strongly 
support the UNESCO program of fundamental 
education urge a program of fundamental edu- 
cation for the underprivileged within our own 
country. 


Federal aid to provide 
health services to children 


Senator Paul Douglas will probably re-intro- 
duce his bill providing health services for all 
children. The companion bill has been intro- 
duced in the House by three members: HR 
3030, 3079, 4322. While this essential legisla- 
tion will probably pass the Senate, it will just 
as probably be buried in the House in the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


It is unfortunate that the National Education 
\ssociation has voted to seek to deprive a child 
of the benefits of a school lunch program un- 
less he goes to a public school. It will be hard 
to find a justifiable reason for denying any 
child the right to share in a public feeding pro- 
gram through which the child’s health is to be 


sery ed. 





CHILD WELFARE LEGISLATION 
Services for handicapped children 


We have supported a program of special 
services for the physically handicapped child. 
S 1463, sponsored by Aiken, Hill, Douglas, 
Humphrey, Lehman, Morse, Murray, Neely, 
and Pastore in the Senate, and the Kelly Bill 
(HR 4136) in the House providing such aid de- 
serve our active support. But aid should be 
provided also for the mentally handicapped 


child. 


Funds for research 


The Douglas Bill (S 676) and House Bills 
by Javits (HR 2477), Klein (HR 3238), Elliott 
(HR 4094), and Bolling (HR 1879) providing 
for research relating to child life and an accom- 
panying program through which to apply the 
findings from such research should have our 


continuing support. 


Help for youthful drug addicts 


The disclosures of the Crime Investigating 
Committee, especially as they have revealed 
the use of dope by youth in this country, have 
aroused us. 

While only a relatively small percentage of 
our young people are involved, our alarm is but 
natural. About a dozen bills have come in to 
provide means of dealing with this problem. 
Some bills would increase the penalties for the 
peddlers—up to the death penalty; some pro- 
vide special hospitalization for youth affected. 
The principles which are behind these bills will 
of course have our support at the federal and 
state level. May I suggest that we also explore 
at the state and local level the possibility of 
asserting in law that dope addiction is a dis- 
ease, that the victim may spread the disease, 
and that, therefore, we seek to apply the laws 
of quarantine to this threat. At present a dope 
addict can not, in any jurisdictions of which 
I know, be taken into custody by the law; being 

addict is no crime. This means that the 
youth can be treated only if he does something 
specifically illegal—selling dope or engaging in 
other defined illegal acts. The right to establish 
a quarantine comes properly within the police 
powers of the state. t 

If, at the local and state level, quarantine 
were placed on youth who are addicts to cer- 
tain drugs, then these victims could be quar- 
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antined and legally taken out of circulation. 
Once this is done, they could then be offered 
certain opportunities for treatment, including 
hospitalization. In providing hospitalization, it 
is to be hoped that the federal government will 
cooperate with the states and assist them in 
providing for such service. 


Fathers escaping responsibility 
for child support 

Federal law is needed so that the delinquent 
father who wishes to avoid the responsibility of 
supporting his child may not escape this re- 
sponsibility by moving from one state to an- 
other. S 1468 (Flanders) provides for the en- 
forcement of state support orders and would 
make it a crime “to move or travel in inter- 
state and foreign commerce to avoid compli- 
ance with such orders.” 


Aid for children of 
migratory workers 


We cannot speak of a program of training 
and education of youth without giving atten- 
tion to the poor child of the migratory worker, 
especially in the “wetback” states of New Mex- 
ico, Texas, and Arizona, which have the high- 
est child death rates in the country. The children 
of the Mexican “wetbacks” have none of the 
protection which the state provides. As an or- 
ganization we should certainly seek to give 
these poor displaced persons emergency hous- 
ing, health services, and education for their 
children. 


Child labor laws 


We in the labor movement who fought hard- 
est to get good child labor laws at the national. 
state, and local levels must preserve those laws 
to prevent the exploitation of the child. Today 
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these laws are being ruthlessly attacked. The 
federal minimum safeguards are in real danger. 

There is the effort (HR 3994 Sikes) to get 
cheap labor for industrialized agriculture by 
“redefining agriculture” under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This is the more subtle attack. 

There are bills (HJ Res. 208 Mahon and 
HJ Res. 207) which seek to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act by exempting children 
from the law, to help in “harvesting of agri- 
cultural commodities.” These bills (identical) 
state that the present law deprives children of 
“good pay without which their families are 
unable to provide them with the food, clothing, 
and school supplies necessary to their success- 
ful school attendance.” What an indictment of 
our economy! 

Then there is a third form of attack on child 
labor laws. There is Jere Cooper’s bill (HR 
4661) which would exempt home workers in 
rural areas from the minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours provision of that Act. The evasion 
in this bill is particularly vicious, for it tries to 
hide its purpose. It exempts “any home worker 
in a rural area who is not subject to any super- 
vision or control by any person whomsoever, 
and who buys raw materials and makes and 
completes any article and sells the same to any 


person, even though it is made according to 


specifications and requirements of some single 
purchaser.” 

This proposal would restore sweated home 
industry and must be fought. Yet it seems un- 
fortunate that we cannot approach the whole 
question of purposeful activity for the child 
without exploitation of every child. 


There would be no harm in having students 
help gather the harvest. Under proper condi- 
tions, they should! And if the period for har- 
vesting crops is a short one and “all hands” are 
needed, then there should be a way found to 
make such a program possible. So, too, with 
some jobs around the home. The child should 
have restored to him something of the activity 
program which the simpler life of former years 
required of everyone. This was particularly 
profitable to and for the child. But to develop a 
program in which a child may work for his 
own lasting gain would require sincere, honest 
cooperation from employers who honestly want 
to help the child. There’s the rub! There are far 
too many selfish, venal men and women who 
would use the child, bleed the child, for a 
penny’s gain. 

Here, then, we have a dilemma: how can 
there be returned to the child a role in creative 
activity, in purposeful activity, in which the 
child would realize that he is doing something 
worthwhile and not merely “putting in time”? 
This is one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting American education today. 

Just keeping a youth in school is not educat- 
ing him; just having him employed for the 
profit of the employer will not give him the 
practical training he needs to support himself. 
A basic new functional approach is necessary 
to provide an education program which will 
academically equip youth for the duties of citi- 
zenship and at the same time provide him a 
training period motivated by purposeful ac- 
tivity under such conditions as will protect him 
from exploitation. 
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the niggardly salaries that are now paid to all too many of them. More- 
over, a properly managed teachers’ union can do many other things for 
teachers which simple justice demands. They can, for example, work for 
the elimination of extra-curricular assignments, of discrimination in pro- 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 


and the ‘leacher 


The first draft of this statement was prepared by the AFT Commission on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. This draft was carefully studied by the AFT members who attended the AFT Summer W ork- 
shop at Madison, Wisconsin, and in the light of their suggestions revisions were made. The re- 
vised statement, as presented here, was then referred to the convention committee on educational 
trends and policies, which recommended its adoption by the convention. By unanimous vote the 


convention delegates enthusiastically approved the committee’s recommendation. 


HE PROBLEM of extra-curricular activi- 
ties is one which has concerned teachers 
for years. In no other occupation is a worker 
employed to perform exacting and highly tech- 
nical duties of one sort and later forced to 


Ss r : ° 
render, on his own time, services often unre- 


lated to the job he is supposed to do. 

A teacher’s day has never been limited to 
the hours he spends in the classroom. As part 
of his work he has accepted the fact that he 
will have to devote time outside of school hours 
to preparation for his teaching and to other 
duties directly connected with his teaching. 
Traditionally, teachers have also given gener- 
ously of their time to help adjust individual 
pupil problems. In addition teachers have vol- 
untarily conducted extra-curricular activities of 
a leisure time nature—sponsoring student clubs, 
chaperoning student school functions, accom- 
panying students on tours, and performing var- 
ious duties at school affairs after school hours. 
These activities have been, for the most part, 
outside of the teacher’s classroom work. 

There has been an increasing tendency to 
break down the distinction between these rec- 
reational activities and other school activities 
of a quasi-commercial nature. The dramatic 
club in many schools has developed into a 
semi-professional enterprise, with after school 
tryouts, rehearsals, scenery construction, and 
charges for admission. The debating club has 
branched out and the English or speech teach- 
er is responsible for conducting a series of de- 
bates within the community and often in dif- 
ferent parts of the state and beyond. Athletic 
teams are expected to lead the league, or at 
least become commercially profitable. Music, 
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too, in many small cities and towns has become 
semi-professionalized; the high school band is 
indispensable at a variety of community func- 
tions. Perhaps an extreme example of school 
activity of a dubious educational value is the 
entertainment project, such as a carnival or 
bazaar, in which the services of the whole stu- 
dent: body and the entire faculty are engaged 
for the sole purpose of raising money for the 
school. ‘ 

Many extra-curricular activities, if they are 
not commercialized have a wholesome effect on 
the students. Teachers, by and large, do not 
complain of the activities as such so long as the 
curricular teaching program is not weakened. 
They do feel, however, that if the activities 
cannot be incorporated into the curricular 
schedule, and allowance made for the time 
spent outside of school hours by a shortened 
teaching program—at no sacrifice to students 
or other teachers—then teachers should be com- 
pensated for the extra time and work. 

In some school districts this principle is 
recognized. Nevertheless, many a teacher has 
been engaged to teach science, or English, or 
mathematics, or health education, when actually 
the job has entailed coaching sports or dra- 
matics or the supervision of clubs of one sort 
or another. This is a definite form of exploita- 
tion—making employment dependent upon the 
rendering of countless hours of unpaid service. 

The extra-curricular problem has been 
heightened during the past year by the stop- 
page of extra-curricular activities in the New 
York schools. The teachers refused to donate 
their services, but the New York City Board of 
Education, acting on the basis of a ruling by 





an acting New York State Commissioner of 
Education, decided that teachers could be forced 
to assume duties which had previously been 
entirely voluntary. 

The President of the Board of Education 
sought to end the stoppage by enticing the 
coaches to conduct after-school activities 
through almost doubling the additional salaries 
paid. 

In most of the schools in New York City, as 
is the case in other sections. only one or two 
sports are self-supporting. The four or five 
other sports are dependent on school funds for 
the purchase of equipment. The money for this 
equipment is raised by the presentation of 
dramatic performances calling for long hours 
of after-school coaching of the most trying 
kind. The coach of the plays is not paid, but 
the coaches of the teams for which he raises 
the money are given additional compensation. 

Either extra-curricular activities are justi- 
fiable educationally or they should be discon- 
tinued. If theyshave a real educational purpose, 
the teachers conducting them should be ade 
quately compensated. Just as the carpenter or 
the plumber is compensated for all additional 
time spent on his job—and not at the expense 
of his fellow workers, either—so every teacher 
should be compensated fairly for his additional 
labor. Until he is, coaches of the more spectacu- 
lar extra-curricular activities will be compen- 
sated, if at all, at the expense of coaches of 
activities just as important, if not more so, to 
the educational program. 

Teaching is a full-time job, even without 


extra burdens, and teachers, if they are to do 


a satisfactory job, must be adequately paid and 
have opportunity for study, community ac- 
tivity, and recreation. Extra-curricular activities 


entered into on a voluntary basis by pupils and 


teachers in such communities may lead to 
mutual stimulation and enrichment. 

The American Federation of Teachers be- 
lieves the following basic considerations should 
govern schools in the development of extra- 
curricular activities: 

1. An acceptable situation is one in which the 
extra-curricular activities are voluntary on the 
part of both students and teachers. This is the 
situation which prevailed up until recent years 
and still prevails in some school districts. We 
believe the best development of the child and 
the highest morale of the faculty are achieved 
under these conditions. 

2. Where extra-curricular activities are defi- 
nitely assigned as part of the teacher’s program, 
suitable allowance should be made for the 
extra time involved through satisfactory ad- 
justment of the classroom schedule. 

3. Where it is impossible to make adjust- 
ments in the schedule for extra-curricular ac- 
tivities without sacrifice of the formal educa- 
tional program, adequate over-time compensa- 
tion should be paid. 

1. Extra-curricular assignments should not 
be so costly in time and energy as to prevent 
teachers from carrying on their curricular 
teaching duties in a satisfactory manner. 

5. Neither the choice of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities nor the compensation paid teachers 
should depend upon the revenue which the 


activity produces. 
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Meeting the Attacks on the Public Schools 


To meet the unwarranted attacks that are be- 
ing made on the public schools by powerful 
national organizations, the convention adopt- 
ed the following recommendations: 


1. That the Executive Council increase the publica 
tion and distribution of materials defining the aims 
and the procedures of public education in our free 
democracy, and the crucial nature of these attempts 
to throttle that freedom of thought upon which alone 
democratic citizenship can be based. 

2. That both on the local and on the national level, 
criteria for “good” schools and the types of community 
support essential to getting and keeping them be 
adequately publicized. 

3. That locals press for improvement in our schools 
through sane curriculum revision based on sound edu 
cational standards. 

4. That unions educate their local communities to 
the returns received from educational expenditures. 

5. That locals inform their members of the nature 
and source of these attacks through the circulation of 
such documented and factyal studies as American 
Education under Fire by Professor Ernest Melby of 


New York University, and by reports on the local ac- 
tivities of such groups as the Friends of Public Educa- 
tion, the National Council for American Education, 
and the American Education Association, whose mis 
leading names entrap the unwary. 

6. That the delegates of the AFT to the 1951 con- 
vention of the AFL make a report to that convention 
on the seriousness of the threat to education for demo 
cratic living constituted by the organized attacks de 
scribed above. 

7. That state and central labor bodies be alerted to 
this danger in the local areas. 

8. That locals immediately intensify their programs 
of public relations in their own communities and offer 
active protection not only to teachers in the exercise 
of their rights as citizens, but to the school system 
itself in its normal processes of objective and balanced 
presentation of truth. 

The convention urged that locals keep state federa 
tion, AFT vice-presidents, and the national office in 
formed as to the extent and the character of any assaults 
by local or national groups on the proper functioning 
of their schools, so that counsel and guidance may be 
made available to the locals. 


Statement of Principles and Action Program 


for Democratic Human Relations 


Presented by the committee on democratic human relations and adopted by the convention. 


RGANIZATIONS in the field of human 

relations report many advances during 
1950-51 indicating their work has been strength- 
ened by state legislation and court decisions. 
Particularly encouraging is the challenge of the 
segregated school system on the elementary and 
secondary school level in South Carolina along 
with the decision about the same time of the 
Municipal Court of Appeals of Washington, 
D. C., upholding the anti-segregation law of 
1873. This latter decision presages important 
changes in the near future of many practices in 
our national capital. 

Then, too, the platform adopted by the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in charting a 10-year program for 
advancing the well being of all the nation’s chil- 
dren gives nation-wide support to many objec- 
tives sought by this committee, the most impor- 
tant being the abolition of racial segregation 
in education. Even more significant support is 
in a resolution of the World Congress (April 
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18-21, Brussels, Belgium) sponsored by the In- 
ternational Federation of Free Trade Unions 
which reads in part: “The general educational 
system of the state must be developed so as to 
provide opportunities for proper training for 
all people without distinction of race, creed or 
sex.” 

These objectives within the framework both 
of the AFT purpose of “democracy in educa- 
tion, education for democracy” and of the 
democratic principles of our national govern- 
ment give us an opportunity not only to show 
the inherent soundness of democracy as a way 
of life but also the relation of its spiritual values 
to our religious creeds. 


HE first essential in the day to day struggle 

for better human relations is a measure to 
test the correlation between opinions and actions 
and professed values and principles. The Com- 
mittee suggests the democratic yardstick as a 
guiding set of principles. 





1. This opinion or action should recognize 
the dignity and worth of all persons. 

2. It should enable everyone to participate in 
the formulation of policies affecting him. 

3. It should offer everyone equality of oppor- 
tunity to share in public services and benefits. 

In accordance with this yardstick, the Com- 
mittee for Democartic Human Relations makes 
the following recommendations for action by 
the American Federation of Teachers. While 
these recommendations may seem unrelated, 
they are definitely related and add up to creat- 
ing a “climate of opinion” where the practice 
of democratic human relations will be the usu! 
and accepted behavior. 


Action Within the 
American Federation of Teachers 

A. A re-affirmation of national policy that 
segregated locals are a basic violation of Article 
III, Section 11 of the AFT Constitution, which 
states: “No discrimination shall ever be shown 
toward individual members because of race, 
religious faith, or political activities or belief 
except that no applicant whose political actions 
are subject to totalitarian control such as 
Fascist, Nazi, or Communist shall be admitted 
to membership.” 

Henceforth in chartering new locals, the 
Executive Council shall act in strict accordance 
with this provision of the National Constitution. 

B. We recommend that the constitution of 
every local should contain the above clause in 
line with national policy. 


C. In regard to the separate locals in ex- 
istence, the committee recommends several 
cooperative activities to give separate locals 
the experience of working together and ulti 


mately of forming one local. 


1. That the Executive Council of the AF 
be specifically authorized to assist locals in 
establishing a joint board to plan and su- 
pervise several joint committees of the lo- 


cals to work on problems of mutual interest. 


2. That the Executive Council, in coopera- 
tion with the locals and with the local Cen- 
tral Trades, organize a workshop, an insti- 
tute, or a lecture series on some topic of 
special interest in the area. 

3. That the Executive Council arrange a 
joint meeting of the locals to receive the 
reports of the joint board and the joint 
committees as well as to take up any other 
topics of mutual interest. 

4. That the Executive Council report to the 
next convention the success of any of these 
activities, the reasons for the lack of suc 
cess, and the work necessary for future 
progress. 

5. That the Executive Council give imme- 
diate and more serious consideration to this 
question and be prepared to give a detailed 
report on this matter for consideration at 
the convention in 1952. The committee de- 
sires to inform the convention body that a 
similar recommendation was passed on the 
convention floor in 1950. The convention 
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committee deplores the lack of action in the 
ensuing period. 

6. That the Executive Council carry out all 
the above activities in Washington, D.C., in 
1951-52, along with an intensive organizing 
drive aiming at forming an integrated local 


in the national capital. 


D. Establishment by each local of the AF] 


a committee for democratic human relations 


l. Work closely with the national commit- 
tee to put over in the local area the program 
adopted by the convention. 


2. Promote within its local school system 


a program of education for democratic hu- 


man relations for the purpose of abolishing 
eventually all types of segregation and dis- 


crimination. 


E. A continuation of the summer workshop 
scholarship of the committee at the University 
of Wisconsin; an expression of appreciation to 
the Jewish Labor Committee for its second 
scholarship to the workshop. 

F. A re-submission of the AFT program to 
the U.S. Office of Education for a campaign 
for democratic human relations in the publi: 
schools to be carried on with the same zeal and 
vigor as the World War II program of the 
Office. 

G. Accumulation in the Research Depart- 
ment of printed and audio-visual materials on 
human relations with emphasis on magazines 
for young people. In this connection, Junior 
Red Cross is to be commended for its articles 
on the contributions of various groups to our 
common cultural life and for its stimulus to 


other magazines to follow this example. 


Action Outside of the Federation 


\. Public approval and support of the 
NAACP in specific court cases challenging the 
constitutionality of segregated school systems. 

B. Cooperation with the Home Rule Com- 
mittee and the Civil Liberties Clearing House 
of Washington, D.C., in establishing a National 
Home Rule Committee to secure suffrage and 
home rule for the residents of Washington. 

C. Support of HR 2193, a bill for a national 
FEPC; pending the passage of such legislation, 
request President Truman to carry through his 
intention to create a national FEPC for all de- 
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fense industries and industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce; request labor’s political ac- 
tion committee to make a national FEPC one of 
labor’s demands in the 1952 elections. 

D. Commending the Voice of America for 
broadcasting the religious drama of Nathaniel 
Dett, The Ordering of Moses, and requesting 
that the Voice of America carry more programs 
dealing with the cultural contributions of all 
minorities. 

E. Urging Congress to expedite the evacua- 
tion claims of Japanese residents who were de- 
prived of their property by the mass evacua- 
tions of 1942. 

F. Support of the program of the National 
Congress of Indians and the Association on 
American Indian Affairs to secure additional 


appropriations from Congress to provide: 


1. Educational facilities for all Indian chil- 
dren, particularly for the 14,000 Navajo 
children without school facilities. 

2. An adequate adult and vocational train- 
ing program 

>. Increased health and hospital services. 
1. Protection of many tribes in their treaty 


rights in land, forests and fisheries. 


G. Support of the recommendations ‘of the 
President's Commission on Migratory Labor 
to provide for migrant labor the protection of 
the Social Security Law, The Fair Labor and 
Standards Act, the Child Labor Amendment to 
this Act and the Public Health Service Act; and 
the protection of similar state laws with the 
provision of schooling for children of migrant 
workers. 

The Committee urges the convention to sup- 
port these recommendations fully. Though their 
realization may be difficult and sometimes slow 
the effort must be made in order to make ef- 
fective the attainment for all of us of that 


fuller life embodied in the “American dream.” 
—» 


Support of efforts to eliminate 
segregated school systems 

The convention voted that the AFT should 
“support the efforts of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) through legal processes to eliminate 
the segregated school systems in the South” and 
that the AFT should make a financial contribu- 
tion toward those efforts. 





Resolutions Adopted 


A model code of working conditions 
The AFT Executive Council was directed “to 
institute an immediate study of the problem of 
working conditions for teachers, to serve as a 
model code for the guidance of locals in their 
negotiations.” The code should include “such 
items as class load, hours of work, extra-cur- 
ricular responsibilities, lunch time, sick leave, 
absence for essential personal reasons, fur- 
loughs and leaves of absence, accident and 
health compensation and insurance, promo- 
tions, and other such items related to the work- 
ing life of teachers.” A draft of the code is to 
be submitted to the 1952 convention for dis- 


cussion. 


A working conditions study by the 
U.S. Department of Labor 


A resolution prepared by the working con- 
ditions committee asked that the AFT imme- 
diately request the U. S. Department of Labor 
to undertake a study of the working conditions 
in the teaching profession in the United States. 


A defined school day 


The convention went on record in support 
of a defined school day and urged local unions 
to work toward that end in negotiations with 
their boards of education and to ask that extra 
pay be given for extra-curricular duties as- 


signed beyond the defined school day. 


Tenure laws including a 
de novo court clause 

The convention reiterated the AFT stand in 
support of strong teacher tenure laws which 
include a de novo court clause. Locals were 
urged to oppose any attempts to weaken or cir- 
cumvent the tenure laws. 


Mental hygiene 

The delegates directed that copies of Chi- 
cago’s four-point program on mental hygiene 
be distributed to AFT locals. (This program 
will be published in a later issue of the AMERI- 
CAN TEACHER. 


‘“Business-Industry Training” programs 

The AFT Executive Council was instructed 
to investigate the educational value of the elab- 
orate programs of “Business-Industry Train- 
ing” which are financed and developed by 
organized business interests and by private 
groups representing only limited and biased 
viewpoints on major economic issues, and to 


publish their findings as soon as possible. 


An AFL department for civil rights 

The AFT Executive Council was asked to 
request the Executive Council of the AFL to 
establish a regular department to work in the 
field of civil rights and discrimination. 
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COMMITTEE ON CIVIL AND PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS OF TEACHERS 


Use of AFT defense funds 

The delegates voted that when funds are 
available without jeopardizing the present de- 
fense program, the use of AFT defense funds 
should be broadened to include not only cases 
in which tenure teachers are dismissed but 
cases involving a violation of the principles of 
tenure in any other way. The resolution pro- 
vided also that “means be studied to increase 
the defense fund so that this expanded program 


may he carried out.” 





In Memoriam 


Wuereas, Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson served 
faithfully and devotedly for ten years, from 1926 
to 1935, as secretary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Teachers; and 

Wuereas, The period during which Mrs. Han 
son served the American Federation of Teachers 
was one of the most difficult and trying periods in 
AFT history, when powerful interests were ex 
erting relentless efforts to destroy the organiza 
tion or render it ineffective; and 

Wuereas, Mrs. Hanson, through courageous 
leadership and an indomitable will, led the or 
ganization through its most difficult days and 
played a large part in building the foundations for 
the present structure of the organization; and 

Wuereas, Millions of children have had better 
educational opportunities and thousands of teach 
ers have lived happier lives because of the de 
votion of Mrs. Hanson to the cause of “democracy 
in education and education for democracy”; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Thirty-Fourth Annual Con 
vention of the American Federation of Teachers 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 20-24, 1951, 
express deep sorrow in the death of Mrs. Hanson 
on February 1, 1951, and heartfelt appreciation 
for the great service rendered to American educa- 
tion during her lifetime; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Teachers extend deepest sympathy to the family 
and relatives of Mrs. Hanson 











Loyalty Oaths 
After long discussion the convention adopted 


the following resolution: 


Whereas, The teachers of America have demon 
strated their faith and allegiance to the basic principles 
of our democracy since the founding of our nation; 


and 


Wuereas, Academic freedom, the right to seek, 
teach, speak, and write the truth, even if it is an un 
popular truth, is fundamental in our system of educa 


tion and in our way of life; and 


Wuereas, The right to teach and be taught the truth 
without fear and restriction is vital, not to the teacher 
alone but to the student and nation as well; and 


Wuereas, Imposed loyalty oaths are a threat to aca- 
demic freedom, since they can be used arbitrarily to 


ontrol thought and expression; and 


Whereas, Loyalty oaths inflict indignity and per 
sonal injury to the honest and loyal teacher by imply 
ing that he is “disloyal” till he swears he is “loyal”; 


and 


Wuereas, The taking of an oath does not create 
true loyalty, nor expose those whose loyalty lies else 
where and who do not hesitate to perjure themselves; 


and 


Wuereas, Loyalty oaths may serve as a means of in 
timidating teachers and limiting their professional and 
private activities, often seriously interfering with the 
teaching of vital and controversial subjects; and 


Wuenreas, Throughout the country much loyalty oath 
legislation introduces totalitarian methods which de 
stroy the democracy which they claim to defend; 


therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American Federation of Teachers 
in convention assembled reiterate its disapproval and 
condemnation of loyalty oaths demanded of teachers 


individually or as a group; and be it further 


Resolved, That the AFT oppose the discriminatory 
selection of teachers for special investigation of their 
personal beliefs and lawful activities 





Aid to the Pawtucket teachers 

The delegates voted unanimously that AFT 
members and locals should be urged to give 
financial assistance to the teachers of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The resolution on this subject was 
as follows: 

Whereas, The Pawtucket teachers have been without 
pay for the five weeks prior to the summer vacation 
(making a total of 15 weeks in all by the time they 
come back to school in September), pending settle 
ment of their dispute with their board of education; 
and 

Whereas, At their best teacher salaries cannot cover 
such payless periods; therefore be it 

Resolved, That all the affiliated locals of the AFT 
promptly be advised by the national office of the 
financial problem facing the members of the Pawtucket 
local, 930; and be it further 

Resolved, That locals and their individual members 
be urged to make financial contributions directly to 
the Pawtucket local. 

In accordance with directions given in a 
later resolution, the AFT national office sent 
to an officer of each local printed statements 
explaining the Pawtucket situation and pro- 
viding a form by which AFT members could 
make a voluntary contribution of one dollar 


or more. 


Procedures in obtaining emergency aid 
from the national office 

A resolution presented by the Executive 
Council and adopted by the convention estab- 
lishes the following procedures to be followed 
when locals are in need of immediate assistance 
from the national office: 

1. The local shall notify the area vice-presi- 


dent and the secretary-treasurer of the AFT of 
existing conditions. 

2. Upon receipt of such communication, the 
secretary-treasurer will promptly notify the 
members of the Executive Council and alert 
the state federation president. 

3. The area vice-president will investigate 
and will cause to be circulated to the Executive 
Council a motion embodying recommendations 
that will best serve the interests of the local and 
national organization. 

1. The Council shall, in turn, take action on 
this motion to bring about a speedy and effec- 
tive solution of the problem confronting the 
petitioning local. 

The Executive Council was authorized to 
supplement these procedures in order to guar- 
antee effective action by the national organ- 


ization. 


Restoration of the AFT 
Research Department 

The AFT Executive Council was directed to 
restore the AFT Research Department and re- 
instate Mrs. Florence Greve in the position of 
Research Director which she held on December 
30, 1951. 


An accounting system to be 
used by locals 

The AFT Executive Council was instructed 
to take immediate steps to provide an adequate 
system of accounting to be used by all newly 
established locals and any other affiliated lo- 
cals requesting the approved system of book- 


keeping. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE AFT CONSTITUTION 


1. The words “for approval or rejection” 
were added to Article IX, Section 9, so that 
the section is now as follows: “The Executive 
Council shall have power to interpret and en- 
force this Constitution and to make rules and 
by-laws not in conflict with this Constitution 
and shall report such rules and by-laws and 
interpretations to the succeeding convention for 
approval or rejection.” 

2. To Article VIII, Section 3, was added 
Subsection 1: “One cent of each member’s 
monthly per capita tax shall be set aside for 
the defense fund.” 

3. In Article VII, Section 3, the words “such 
delegate to have one vote for each local repre- 
sented” were deleted, and for them the fol- 
lowing words were substituted: “Such delegate 
shall be credentialed by each local represented 
and shall have one vote for each local repre- 
sented.” The ( omplete section is now as follows: 
‘A group of locals, not to exceed seven in num- 
ber, in the same section of the country may 
jointly send one delegate to the convention. 
Such delegate shall be credentialed by each lo- 
cal represented and shall have one vote for 


each local represented.” 


1. Article VII, Section 5. paragraph 2 was 


amended by deleting the words, “A delegate 
leaving the convention may transfer his votes 
to other delegates of his local. by written proxy 
left with the Secretary” and substituting fo 
them the following: “A delegate leaving the 
convention may transfer his votes to any other 


delegate or delegates of his local spec ified by 
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him in a written proxy left with the secretary. 

5. To Article VIII was added Section 9 as 
follows: “The Executive Council shall have the 
power to hire an auditor to examine the books 
of any affiliated local or state federation upon 
the direction of a majority vote of the Execu- 
tive Council.” 

6. Article I, Section 6 was removed from the 
By-Laws and incorporated in the Constitution 
by adding to Article IX, Section 1 the following 
words: “except that any action by the conven- 
tion involving expenditure of funds shall be 
referred to the Executive Council with power 
to revise in conformity with the budget.” Article 
IX, Section 1 of the Constitution now reads as 
follows: “It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to obey the instructions of national 
conventions, except that any action of the con- 
vention involving expenditure of funds shall 
be referred to the Executive Council with power 


to revise in conformity with the budget.” 


ACTION ON CORNELL APPEAL 


The final action of the convention before ad- 
journment Friday afternoon was to uphold the 
Executive Council in its refusal to reinstate the 
local at Cornell University. In explaining the 
reasons for the Council’s action, Secretary- 
Treasurer Kuenzli stated that the local was not 
adequately representative of the faculty at Cor- 
nell and that it was the aim of the Council to 


institute there a new organization on a broader 
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AFT Program for 1951-52 


Based on action taken by the 1951 convention and by the Executive Council 
at its post-convention meeting. 


EDUCATIONAL GOALS 


An improved curriculum, developed with 
teacher participation and designed to in- 
crease the holding power of the schools. 

A larger number of well trained teachers. 

Adequate school housing. 

Increased school revenue. 

Teaching techniques that will: 

a. Preserve and develop the dignity of 
every individual child. 

b. Develop the skills and the tools with 
which each child may become a fruit- 
fully functioning member of society. 

c. Develop in each child a full understand- 
ing of the rights of others, as individ- 
uals and as groups. 

d. Develop to the greatest degree possible 
the powers of factual analysis and of 
reasoning. 

e. Engender in the child moral responsibil- 
ity to himself and to his fellowman. 

\ class size small enough to permit effec- 

tive counseling of each child. 

Better use of teaching aids. 

a. Audio-visual materials integrated into the 
curriculum and used as the basis of dis- 
cussion, rather than as passive entertain 
ment. 

b. More non-profit educational programs 


on TV. 


TEACHER WELFARE 


Vigorous defense of the civil and profes- 
sional rights of teachers. 

Opposition to loyalty oaths demanded of 
teachers individually or as a group and to 
the discriminatory selection of teachers for 
special investigation of their personal be- 
liefs and lawful activities. 

Strong support of teacher tenure and of 
tenure laws which include a de novo court 
clause. 

Salary schedules which recognize that teach- 


ing of children in the classroom, the funda- 


mental purpose for which the schools exist, 


is of greater importance than any other 
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part of the school program, including ad- 
ministration. 

Development of a model code of working 
conditions for teachers. 

A request that the U.S. Department of La- 
bor undertake a study of the working con- 
ditions in the teaching profession in the 
United States. 

Support for a defined school day. 
Satisfactory adjustment of the classroom 
schedule to allow for extra time spent by 
the teacher on extra-curricular activities; 
where such adjustment is impossible with- 
out sacrifice of the formal educational pro- 
gram, adequate over-time pay. 

Securing for teachers the right to vote on 
whether they want federal social security 


to supplement existing pension laws. 


LEGISLATION 


For education: 

a. Federal aid for salaries for public school 
teachers, for construction and _ rehabili- 
tation of schools, for s¢ holarship loans 
to needy worthy students, and for the 
elimination of adult illiteracy. 

b. Use of royalties from tidelands oil to 
provide federal aid to education. 

An adequate research program by the 
Office of Education. 

For child welfare: 

a. Federal aid for health services for all 
children. 

b. Continuation and expansion of the school 
lunch program. 

\ program of services to aid physically 
and mentally handicapped children. 

d. Adequate appropriation for the pro- 
grams of the Children’s Bureau. 

e. Preservation of child labor laws to pre- 
vent the exploitation of children in 
sweated home industry or in industrial- 
ized agriculture. 

f. Protection and services for the children 


of migratory workers. 





DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS 


‘. 


Reaffirmation of AFT policy that “no dis- 
crimination shall ever be shown toward in- 
dividual members because of race, religious 
faith, or political activities or belief ex- 
cept that no applicant whose political ac- 
tions are subject to totalitarian control such 
as Fascist, Nazi, or Communist shall be ad- 
mitted to membership.” 

that AFT 


establish a committee for democratic human 


A recommendation each local 
relations. 

Urging the Office of Education to sponsor a 
vigorous campaign for democratic human 
relations in the public schools. 

Support of specific court cases challenging 
the constitutionality of segregated school 
systems. 

Cooperation with groups working for suf- 
frage and home rule for residents of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Support for legislation for a national FEPC. 
Requesting the Voice of America to carry 
more programs dealing with the cultural 
contributions of all minorities. 

Urging Congress to expedite the claims of 
Japanese deprived of property in mass 
evacuations of 1942. 

Additional appropriations for the educa- 
tion of Indian children and adults, for hos- 
pital and health services for Indians, and 
for protection of their treaty rights. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES 


:. 


Support of the AFL program for firm price 
controls and maintenance of wage stand- 
ards. 

Support of all programs directed at basing 
tax structures on the ability-to-pay principle 
Opposition to the “millionaires’ amend- 
ment,” which would repeal the federal 
income tax amendment to the U.S. constitu- 
tion. 


Encouragement of credit unions and coop- 


eratives. 


LABOR 


a. 


Support of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. 

A federally financed program of workers’ 
education and adult education under the 
direction of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Expansion of workers’ education programs 
sponsored by universities, colleges, and oth- 
er educational organizations. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Cooperation with parents, the press, com- 
munity organizations, and the general pub- 
lic in working for improvement of the 
schools. 

Strong opposition to unwarranted attacks 
on the public schools by tax-saving groups 
seeking to curtail educational services and to 
distort textbooks and curriculum to their 
advantage. 

Encouragement of good teaching so that the 
community recognizes that a union teacher 
is a good teacher. 


A.F.T. PROJECTS AND SERVICES 


Completion of the book, Pioneering in Dem- 
ocratic Education, by the AFT Commission 
on Educational Reconstruction. 
Investigation of the educational values of 
Business-Industry training programs. 
Re-establishment of the research depart- 
ment. 

A definite procedure for giving emergency 
aid to locals. 

A sound and adequate defense fund. 

Study of plans for group insurance for 
AFT members. 

Establishing an approved system of book- 
keeping to be used by new locals and other 
locals requesting it. 


A.F.T. ORGANIZATION 


An expanded program of organization, with 
organizers assigned to given limited areas 
and with special attention to organizing lo- 
cals in the far west. 

Maintenance of the AFT policy that no 
segregated locals be chartered. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


l. 


Affiliation with the new International Fed- 
eration of Free Teachers Unions, which is 
a division of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). (The 
AFL convention voted to urge all affiliated 
unions and the AFL Department of Educa- 
tion to cooperate with the new international 
organization of free teachers’ unions.) 
Promotion of the UNESCO program and 
its purposes. (AFT President John Eklund 
was recently appointed to the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO.) 

A joint program of analysis of French and 
American textbooks by the AFT Commis- 
sion on Educational Reconstruction and the 
French teacher organizations. 





